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GOOD DREAMS. 


The electorate of Rhode Island has 
again done itself great credit by reélect- 
ing that true and tried advocate of woman 
suffrage, Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin, Gov- 
ernor of the State by a plurality of votes 
that has never been exceeded in that State 
except by the same candidate last year, 
when a less influential opponent was nom- 
inated by the Republicans. 

During two heated campaigns the only 
“accusations his opposers could bring 
against him were that he exposed corrup- 
tion in both the great parties, and that he 
was a ‘‘dreamer.”’ His friends replied by 
voting for him and by pointing out that 
many of his dreams have become realities, 
and others are being favorably considered. 


— 


A DECADE OF EQUAL RIGHTS. 


The tenth anniversary of the granting 
of woman suffrage in Colorado was cele- 
brated in Denver on the evening of Nov. 
6. It took the form of a most enthusias- 
tic jubilee meeting, with music and 
speeches from prominent men and women. 


THE LADY OR THE TIGER? 

The victory of Tammany in New York 
City is an event of more than local signifi- 
cance. It may be called a national calam- 
ity. It is also a national object-lesson. 

It shows the great difficulty, under 
present conditions, of getting and keeping 
decent municipal government. For the 
corruption that prevailed under Tammany 
was only a few shades more hideous than 
what prevails in many of our large cities. 
In some cases, as in New York, it wears a 
Democratic label; in others, as in Phila- 
delphia, a Republican label; but it is 
equally bad under either. 

The good men will be at a disadvantage 
in coping with vice and crime so long as 
they have to go to the ballot-box without 
their natural allies—the good women. A 
New York daily, opposed to Tammany 
but also opposed to equal suffrage, asked 
just before the election, “On which side 
are all the forces that make for righteous- 
ness?’’ It enumerated these forces, and 
named among them “the good women.”’ 
‘‘On which side,” it asked, ‘tare the good 
women?” There is no doubt on which 
side they were, but in the election they 


were not counted. Mrs. Frederick Na- 
than, president of the National Consum- 
ers’ League, said at a recent anti-Tam- 
many meeting, ‘The hero of Stockton’s 
story did not know behind which door he 
should find the lady, but the voters of 
New York know perfectly well in advance 
behind which door stands the lady, and 
behind which the tiger!’ If women had 
had the ballot, Tammany would not have 
returned to power in New York. Dr. 
Minot J. Savage, of all the city’s clergy, 
is, 80 far as we have seen, the only one to 
draw this moral from the defeat of the 
forces of good government. The result of 
the election is deeply to be regretted for 
the sake of New York; but it ought to 
bring an enormous accession of member- 
ship to the New York Equal Suffrage 
League. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CRAZED BY ELECTION. 

It is announced that Robert E. Forbell, 
@ prosperous farmer of Bayside, Long 
Island, disappeared on election night, de- 
serting his well-stocked farm, his wife 
and six children, ‘“‘His mind was unbal- 
anced by the result of the election, on 
which he had bet heavily.’ 

In Colorado, women have been voting 
for ten years; in Idaho for seven; in Wy- 
oming for 34; and fora considerable time 
in Great Britain, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia. But it is not reported that any 
woman has yet gone insane and deserted 
her husband and family in consequence of 
excitement over the result of an election. 
If the Bayside incident had happened to 
a woman voter in Colorado, would it 
not have been quoted from one end of the 
country to the other as a conclusive 
proof that women are too excitable to 
vote?— Woman’s Journal, 


PRESS WOMEN. 


Women in the press are coming to the 
front. ‘*Weekly Journalism for Women”’ 
was discussed at the last meeting of the 
Boston Women’s Press Club. Miss Alice 
Spencer Geddes gave her experiences as 
editor and proprietor of a Cambridge pa- 
per, and urged the necessity of originality 
and fearlessness in a paper in order to 
make it a success. 


About a year ago, Mrs. Carrie F. Cole, 
of St. Croix Falls, Wis., finding it neces- 
sary through reverses of fortune, to earn 
her own living, determined to start a 
local newspaper. Going quietly to work, 
she astonished her friends by bringing 
out the Standard, a sheet well printed and 
up to date, which she owns and edits. It 
has a circulation of several thousand, and 
its popularity has increased steadily since 
its appearance. 

The daily Journal of Rapid City, S. D., 
appears under the direct supervision of 
Mrs. Alice R. Gossage. Her husband 


who published the Journal was far from 
strong, and, little by little, the energetic 
woman took the management into her 
own hands. Now she is business mana- 
ger as well as editor. 

Miss E. Dorsey Anderson, formerly con- 
nected with the press in New Orleans, has 
started the Expansionist, a four-page illus- 
trated weekly, at Ponchatoula, La. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The regular Fortnightly meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held on Tuesday, Nov. 17, at 
6 Marlborough Street, Boston, at 3 P. M. 
The East Boston League is in charge of 
the meeting. Rev. Herbert A. Manches- 
ter will speak on ‘‘Socialism.”’ 


Mrs. MAup Woop PARK, of the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League, addressed 
the New England Women’s Club last 
Monday, on the ‘Civic Responsibilities 
of Women.”’ 


Miss Gail LAUGHLIN, who has gone 
to the Pacific Coast for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the suffrage work, addressed the 
California Club of San Francisco on Nov. 
3. She urged the necessity of claiming 
the ballot for women, and was tendered 
the most enthusiastic support by her 
large audience. 


Miss LILIAN WHITING, whose new 
book “The Life Radiant,’’ is just out, has 
left Boston for Washington, where she ex- 
pects to remain until February, when she 
will sail for Italy to pass the spring and 
early summer in Rome, Florence, Venice 
and Paris. In Washington she will be, as 
formerly, a guest at the Hotel Dewey. 


Mars. KATE DOUGLAS WIGQGINS’s 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm’’ is reported 
as the best-selling book in New York. 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich, author of ‘*The Story 
of a Bad Boy,’’ does not profess to be an 
authority on girls, but he considers that 
Rebecca ‘‘is just the very nicest child in 
American literature.”’’ 


Mrs. HELEN D. HARTFORD, president 
of the Oregon Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, strongly urged the franchise 
work at the recent convention. She said: 
‘Keep the franchise question constantly 
before the people, and some day the men 
of Oregon will honor the women with the 
greatest power a nation can bestow upon 
its citizens—the elective franchise.” 


Mrs. WINTHROP CHANLER/ has been 
nominated by the Democratic City Con- 
vention as a member of the Newport 
school committee for three years from 
January next. There is already one wo- 
man on the Newport school board, Mrs, 
Victor Sorchan, a well known summer 
resident. Mrs. Chanler has been actively 
interested with her in the public schools, 
particularly in decorating school-rooms, 
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ON THE WING. 

The CoLuMn editor has been attending a 
five days’ meeting of the Business Com- 
mittee of the N. A. W. S. A. at Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Catt, Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Upton, Miss Clay, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Miss Kate M. Gordon and myself 
were present. The whole committee was 
hospitably entertained by Miss Shaw and 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, at their delight- 
ful sunny home in a suburb of Philadel- 
phia. Miss Lucy has evidently inherited 
some of her famous aunt’s gifts as a 
housekeeper. A great deal of business 
was done by the committee and the work 
for the coming year was mapped out. 

The suffragists of New York City and 
of Philadelphia took advantage of the 
presence of the National officers en route 
to hold two very successful meetings. 
The New York City Equal Suffrage League 
had one at the Hotel Majestic on the after- 
noon of election day. There was a crowd- 
ed attendance. Mrs. De Rivera presided, 
Harriet May Mills spoke on ‘**Taxa- 
tion without Representation,’’ Miss Black- 
well on ‘‘Does Intelligence Count?’’ Mrs, 
Upton on ‘*The World Moves,’’ Miss Gor- 
don on **The Fruit of Victory,’’ Mrs. Catt 
on the general question of suffrage, and 
Miss Anthony on ‘tA Mile Post.’’ Miss 
Shaw conducted a Question Box. A sense 
of the momentous election then taking 
place was in the air, and probably every 
woman present felt a stronger wish than 
usual to vote. Miss Gordon, of New Or- 
leans, when introduced as the only woman 
who had ever cast several hundred votes 
legally in one day, said she wished she 
could cast as many at that day’s election 
in New York. Twenty-three new mem- 
bers joined the League. 

The Business Committee closed its 
meetings at Mt. Airy last Saturday at 
noon, and in the evening attended a bril- 
liant banquet given by the Philadelphia 
suffragists in the drawing room of the 
New Century Club. The demand for 
tickets was greater than the supply. 
Many notable persons were present. 
Mayor Weaver gave the address of wel- 
come—the first time, it is said, that a 
Mayor of Philadelphia bas ever spoken at 
an equal suffrage meeting. Our friends 
told me unofficially that while the city 
government in general was extremely cor- 
rupt, the mayor was an exception—an 
honest and courageous man, of whom 
they were proud. 

The menus were adorned with portraits 
of Miss Anthony. Mrs. Sheridan of At- 
lanta opened the proceedings by a song, 
the burden of which was ‘‘Miss Anthony 
is a hero.’* She bas a remarkably fine 
voice. Mrs. Blankenburg presided, and 
there were addresses by Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Upton, Miss Gordon, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery (whose two beauti- 
ful young daughters were also present), 
Miss Blackwell, Mr. Rudolph Blanken- 
burg, Mr. Earl Barnes, Mr. J. K. Wild- 
man, Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley and Mrs. 
Charlotte Peirce; Miss Jane Campbell 
read an original poem, which called out 
much laughter and applause. The ban- 
quet was preceded by a large reception, at 
which it was a pleasure to meet a number 
of old friends. 

Mrs. Catt, Miss Gordon and the present 


writer were entertained at the hospitable 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Blankenburg, whose 
doors have stood open for so many years 
to the advocates of equal suffrage and 
other righteous reforms. 

After our return to New York, it was 
my pleasant duty, as Recording Secretary, 
to join with Mrs. Catt in giving a formal 
receipt to Dr. Mary D. Hussey for her 
mother’s bequest of ten thousand dollars 
to the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. It was done at Mr. Catt’s 
office in Park Row Building, before Miss 
Steele, a woman Commissioner of Deeds 
for New Jersey. Instrong and most ami- 
able contrast to some heirs who try to 
break wills leaving money to equal rights, 
Dr. Hussey and her brother voluntarily 
paid, out of their own pockets, the inher- 
itance tax (amounting to nearly five hun- 
dred dollars) upon their mother’s bequest, 
in order that her wish to give a clear $10,- 
000 to the Suffrage Association might be 
fulfilled. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

Miss Margaret E. Maltby, the first wo- 
man appointed to a professorship by the 
trustees of Columbia College, has control 
of all the physics taught the Barnard 
girls, and is the head of the department. 
She is a graduate of Oberlin College, 
where she took the degrees of bachelor of 
arts and master of arts. She then took 
the degree of bachelor of science in phys- 
ics at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. After that she went to the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, where she took her 
doctorate in two years, and gave a year to 
research work under Nernst, the physi- 
cist. One year she spentas private assist- 
ant to President Kohlrausch, at the Physi- 
kaliseh-Technische Reichsanstalt at Char- 
lottenburg. After her year there Miss 
Maltby spent a year at Clark University. 
Her teaching experience has consisted of 
four years’ teaching in the high schools, 
five years at Wellesley, and instructor in 
chemistry at Barnard for the last three 
years. Miss Maltby will make a specialty 
in her work at Barnard of the courses in 
first year physics, physica) chemistry and 
electricity. 

Miss Curnelia Sorabjee is contributing 
frequently to leading English journals. 
In a recent article in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury she gives interesting reminiscences 
of Benjamin Jowett. Miss Sorabjee came 
to know the great Master of Baliol, when 
she was at Somerville College, Oxford. 
Mr. Jowett always took a great interest 
in India, and it would appear that he en- 
couraged Miss Sorabjee in her scheme for 
providing legal aid to Indian women. The 
last words he wrote to Miss Sorabjee were 
these: ‘‘Life is short, and youth is a great 
deal shorter. Try to get something done 
as soon as you can for Hindu women.” 

Speaking of the ways whereby girls 
help themselves through college, a stu- 
dent at Vassar says: ‘‘Tutoring is still 
the main way. An undergraduate tutor 
can keep busy in examination times with 
pupils at 75 cents or $1 an hour, and I’ve 
known those who have reputations to re- 
ceive as much as $2 an hour. The ser- 
vices of graduate tutors, women who are 


taking post graduate courses, sometimes 


bring much more. I know of one who 


made ab_ut $1,200 during the collegiate 
year, and another, who is at one of the 
prominent women’s colleges, is said to de- 
rive an annual income of three or four 
thousand dollars from this work. Her 
success is due to her reputation of so 
drilling her pupils that they never are 
flung at examinations.”’ 


A WOMAN CLIMBS THE HIMALAYAS. 

Mrs, Fanny Bullock Workman, who has 
held the world’s mountaineering record 
for women for some years, broke her own 
record climb of Koser Gunge, 21,000 feet, 
recently, in the Himalayas, by the ascent 
of two great snow peaks in one day. The 
party consisted of Dr. Wm. Hunter Work- 
man, Mrs, Fanny Bullock Workman and 
three noted Italian guides, two of whom, 
J. Petigax and C. Savoie, accompanied the 
Duke of the Abruzzi on his St. Elias and 
Polar trips. | 

For the ascent of these peaks, three 
snow camps were made, at 16,200 feet, 
18,600 feet, and 19,355 feet. The last 
camp was left at 3 A. M. by moonlight, 
and the ascent of the first peak, which 
was very difficult, rising at an angle of 65 
degrees for 2,000 feet, was completed at 
7 A. M., when the party stood on its sum- 
mit, 21,770 feet high. A few hundred 
feet below the top to the north, this 
mountain was connected by a long snow 
ridge with another higher peak, 

After observations and photographs had 
been taken, the climbers descended peak 
No. 1 to the ridge aud crossing this 
ascended in three hours the second peak. 
The day was cloudless and the view over 
the sea of Himalayan giants, rising from 
20,000 to 28,000 feet, was of unprecedented 
splendor. Careful hypsometric, baromet- 
ric and thermometric observations were 
taken, which, compared later with read. 
ings taken at a lower station at the same 
hours by a good official, fix the height of 
this peak at 22,567 feet. Mrs. Workman 
thus broke her own record twice on the 
same day, by 770 feet and 1,567 feet re- 


| spectively. 


While she remained on peak No. 2, Dr. 
Workman and two of the guides descended 
to an elevated snow plateau, crossing 
which they ascended on astill higher peak 
to 23,394 feet, which gives him the world 
altitude record for men, hitherto held by 
the climbers of Aconcagua, 23,085 feet, 
the highest peak of the Andes. 

The two past summers have been passed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Workman in climbing 
and exploration on unknown ground in 
the Northwest Himalayas; and while high 
climbing has been a special feature of 
their work, scientific exploration was 
quite as much their object. They were 
accompanied each year by guides and a 
surveyor. Seven new large glaciers have 
been explored and surveyed, and their 
movements studied and noted, as well as 
many high snow passes from seventeen to 
nineteen thousand feet and over, now first 
ascended and traversed.—Woman’s Journal. 


The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union is in session at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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THE WORKING WOMEN OF FINLAND. 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND, Oot. 26, 1903. 


On the first of May this year Finland re- 
ceived its first woman factory inspector, 
Miss Vera Hjelt. Miss Hjelt is a teacher 
in the ‘‘folkschool,’’ but she has also ac- 
tively promoted the slojd- education 
among children and grown people, has 
invented a joiner’s bench for the schools, 
aud some years ago founded and directed 
a steam carpentry. She bas also as writ- 
er and lecturer urged the advancement of 
women, especially women entering practi- 
cal lines of work, and published in 1888 a 
book on this subject. Women have there- 
fore greeted her nomination with satisfac- 
tion, as they think it probable that Miss 
Hjelt will fill her new duties in an able 
way. 

' Her position will, however, be a rather 

difficult one. As our country is divided 
in districts among the male inspectors, 
the first woman inspector cannot for prac- 
tical reasons have an equally independent 
position with the male inspectors. Be- 
sides that, she will have a vast field of 
work. Finland has 22,000 women labor- 
ers in factories and trades. They are 
spread over the whole country, some of 
them far away up inthe north. They are 
as a rule employed in unskilled work. 
This is either heavy, or light and there- 
fure less paid than the male workers. 
There is no law which forbids masters of 
trades taking girls as apprentices and 
teaching them the trades thoroughly, but 
hitherto this has seldom happened. 
Usually girls look upon the factory or 
trade in which they are employed only as 
a temporary work until they marry. This 
view does not encourage either the master 
or the girl to take matters seriously. 
Neither do parents fully realize that a 
well-trained worker owns a valuable capi- 
tal. They do not always !et the girl grad- 
uate in the folkschool; thus she cannot 
obtain a certificate which would open fur 
her the industrial schools and allow her to 
receive the State stipendium for wcrking- 
men and women. For married women a 
well-learned trade would be of great value, 
as many of them must contribute to the 
support of their families, and several 
small trades can be performed at home 
without injury to the health. The result 
of the general lack of training among 
working women is seen in different direc 
tions. Although Finland is a poor coun- 
try, it pays yearly great sums for import- 
ed articles which could be made as well at 
home, such as ready-made underwear, 
skirts, pinafores, shirts, etc. 

The weakest point in our working wom- 
en’s position is that, while they complain 
of their disabilities, they do not use all 
the opportunities they have to better their 
condition. I have already mentioned their 
indifference to a good training. Several 
small but important hygienic disabilities 
could be removed if women workers 
would use their right to apply to the fac- 
tory inspectors. Still, the opinion in favor 
of a good practical training for girls is 
growing stronger every year. The city of 
Helsingfors has decided to found a train- 
ing school for girls, with several depart- 
ments. The State has sent a woman 
abroad to study home industrial schools 
and women’s home industries. This ques- 


tion is of great importance with us; for 
instance, weaving is still a pretty profita- 
ble work for women in the agricultural 
districts, 

In Finland, the women of the educated 
classes set a good example as to practical 
work. While in Germany few educated 
women have taken up massage 4s a liveli- 
hood, we have daughters of our best fam- 
ilies practising as traine’ masseuses and 
teachers of gymnastics for the sick. This 
is due partly to the general lack of means 
and partly to the democratic spirit of the 
country. A recently published work on 
the Swedish and Finnish nobility says 
that few peoples, if any, have such radical 
views as the Finnish people. Of our no. 
ble families 96 have died out since 1818, 
and voblemen’s daughters marry into 
common families much more generally 
than in Sweden. Although these facts 
from a historical poiut of view are not 
wholly satisfactory, they have their rea- 
son in the difficult political conditions 
under which we live. In such countries 
democratic and radical views usually 
spread quickly. — Baroness Gripenberg in 
Woman’s Journal. 


MRS. BOOTH-TUCKER’S HOME LIFE. 


The New York Tribune, Nov. 1, says: 

She was a great mother. 

Mrs. Booth-Tucker was passionately 
fond of children, and never happier than 
when surrounded by her own little ones. 
This was one of the strongest traits in her 
wonderfully versatile, many sided nature, 
When hardly more than a girl herself, she 
established a home for the orphaned chil- 
dren of Army officers, where she cared for 
from thirty to forty little ones. It is a 
proof of the success of that early work 
that nearly every one of those children is 
now an officer in the Army. 

She was adored by ber children, and 
when she was away on a lecture tour they 
never ceased to look forward to her returo 
and to talk about her. She heard from 
them every day, and, no matter how busy, 
she never shut herself up or her children 
out. The seven of them, from Frederick, 
the eldest, to the five months’ old baby, 
Muriel, were always welcomed by their 
mother. 

Mrs. Booth-Tucker brought up her big 
brood of little ones in complete independ- 
ence of the child study circle and the 
mother’s circle. Her notions of the prop- 
er way to bring up children were the old- 
fashioned English ones, by which she and 
her numerous brothers and sisters had 
been brought up, and their father and 
mother before them. | 

She loved to tell( stories to ber chil- 
dren, and to read aloud to them, religious 
tales, Bible stories, history and poetry 
being her favorites, and every Sunday 
evening she studied the Bible with them. 

Mrs. Tucker’s highest ambition for her 
children was that they should become of. 
ficers in the Salvation Army. The two 
oldest are already corps cadets—in the 
first stage of their training. The studies 
which the Army prescribes for them at 
this point include the army rules and reg- 
ulations, the character of every depart- 
ment, the religious priuciples of the 
army and the Bible. Every fortnight they 
are required to write an essay on the lec- 


ture which Colonel Higgins, the chief sec- 
retary of the’Army, delivers to them. 

The higher education of women did not 
interest her. She never voted. Women’s 
clubs did not interest her. Yet she was 
herself the president of a woman’s club 
which included thousands of members in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. She 
never talked woman’s rights, but took 
them. She was accustomed to the respect, 
admiration, and obedience of the men she 
met, and seems to have been as little given 
to theorizing about the political or social 
relations of men and women as she was 
over the training of children. With a 
temperament emphatically masterful and 
militant, she did the things that other 
women talk about. She believed in the 
right of the woman with a message to de- 
liver. She believed that husband and wife 
were partners, and sbould work in pub- 
lic in harmony. Where the wife could 
speak or sing, or had a talent for public 
work in the army, she thought it ought to 
be exercised, and recommended mar. ied 
women to employ a maid to do the house- 
work, thus freeing them for public duties. 

There is no crape on the door of the 
Booth-Tucker house, and no ove within 
is in black. The army does not believe in 
putting on mourning when a soldier is 
‘promoted to glory.’’ The only sign of 
mourning that the bereaved father and 
children will wear is a black cloth band 
on the left arm, embroidered in red witha 
cross, surmounted by a crown. 


PRESIDENT HADLEY ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, on 
Nov. 7 addressed the 200 members of 
young Jobn D. Rockefeller’s Bible class 
at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in 
New York City, on ‘Political Liberty.’ 
Afterwards he answered questions from 
the class. He is reported to have said 
that ‘‘after twenty or thirty years more 
of education, perhaps woman suffrage 
might be considered.”’ 

President Hadley seems not to be aware 
that in four States of the Union women 
have full suffrage already. He apparent- 
ly does not know that they are voting 
throughout Great Britain, and in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand; that not 
long ago an amendment to give women 
full suffrage carried California, outside 
the cities of San Francisco and Oakland; 
that a similar amendment carried Oregon 
outside the city of Portland, and was lost 
only by the narrow margin of about 1,000 
votes; that more than 300,000 persons pe- 
titioned for it at the time of the last New 
York Constitutional Convention; that al- 
most every State Legislature north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line votes upon one or 
more woman suffrage bills at every ses- 
sion; that the question is under constant 
discussion in our leading magazines and 
newspapers; and that its proyress is 
looked upon as so alarming that in New 
York and Massachusetts societies have 
been organized on purpose to fight it. 
Yet Dr. Hadley thinks that, thirty years 
hence, it may be ‘‘considered’’! This 
shows how far well-educated persons, and 
even college presidents, may. be from 
keeping the run of current events in re- 
gard to a particular reform. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
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SUFFRAGE PROSPECTS ON THE PACIFIC 


The annual meeting of the California 
Woman Suffrage Association, which will 
convene in San Francisco, Nov. 18 and 19, 
will be greeted with unusual interest and 
attention, by the suffragists of the Atlan- 
tic States and the Middle West. Never 
before have the friends of the movement 
on the Pacific coast met amid such cheer- 
ing indications of progress at home aud 
abroad. Never, on any previous occasion, 
have they had so many victories to re- 
count. Inno previous year has the sky 
so brightened. If Lucy Stone, who held 
the first suffrage meeting in New England 
in 1847, on her return from graduation at 
Oberlin College, in her brother’s church 
at Gardner, Mass., could be at that con- 
vention in bodily presence, she would 
say, ‘‘Be of good cheer; press forward; 
the establishment of atrue republic on the 
soil of California is near at hand.”’ 

Ever since, in 1896, woman suffrage se- 
cured a majority of voters in the Golden 
State outside of the cities of San Francisco 
and Berkeley, we have regarded the Pa- 
cific coast as likely to place the next star 
on our suffrage flag. Oregon since then 
has given woman suffrage a majority vote 
outside of the city of Portland, and it 
would have been carried but for the pow- 
erful adverse influence of the Daily Ore- 
gonian and the party machine behind it. 

Meanwhile the four Rocky Mountain 
States that have led the way, bear annual 
testimony to the safety and value of uni- 
versal suffrage. Why should we any 
longer argue the question? Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. Every promise of pub- 
lic welfare has been justified. Every pre- 
diction of disaster has been refuted. The 
basest element of society, represented by 
unprincipled politicians, bas not dared to 
move for its repeal. In 1869, before Wy- 
oming Territory enfranchised its women, 
it was confidently asserted that no consid- 
erable number of women would avail 
themselves of the right; but ever since, 
whenever and wherever women have had 
full suffrage conferred, they bave habitu- 
ally voted in as large a proportion to their 
number as the men, and the men have 
voted more generally than ever before. It 
was said that good women would not 
vote; but everywhere the women’s vote is 
largest in the most intelligent and influen” 
tial localities, and smallest wherever the 
slum population predominates. It was 
said that husbands would be deserted and 
children neglected; but homes and schools 
and churches have thriven in the four 
suffrage States as never before, while the 
ratio of divorces has steadily declined. 
Woman suffrage is no longer an academic 
question, but a living, breathing reality; 
no longer a theory to be advocated, but a 
fact to be recognized. More thanamillion 
American citizens are living to-day under 
full woman suffrage. It bas existed in 
- one State for 34 years, and there are hun- 
dreds of men 30 years of age, who never 
went to an election in which women did 
not take part. Women help elect town 
and county officials, city councils, mayors, 
governors, legislators, congressmen and 
President. Are the women of California, 
Oregon and Washington less moral and 
intelligent than the women of Wyoming, 

or Colorado, or Utah, or Idaho? Are the 


chivalrous men of tbe Pacific Coast afraid 
to trust the ballot in the hands of their 
sisters, wives and daughters? I do not 
believe it. Last year the Legislature of 
Arizona extended suffrage to women, but 
it was vetoed by a governor appointed 
from Washington. 

So much for our own country. Now 
look abroad. Within the past year, a 
whole continent of English-speaking peo- 
ple, the predestined civilizers and rulers 
of the Southern hemisphere, has enfran- 
chised its women. Since we last met, 
Federated Australia has registered 850,000 
women as voters in its national elections. 
New Zealand, too, the model Democracy, 
the most prosperous and progressive com- 
munity in the world, has abolished all 
political distinctions of sex. Asa result 
farms and factories are multiplied; cities 
are renovated; great landed estates are 
subdivided; property is being equalized; 
monopolies are controlled; poverty dimin- 
ishes; strikes an. lockout no longer take 
place; there is a growing equality of ma- 
terial conditions. Even in conservative 
Great Britain and Ireland, women vote in 
municipal elections, and Mr. Gladstone, 
himself, at the time opposing Parliament- 
ary suffrage, testified that they have done 
so ‘‘without detriment and to great ad- 
vantage.”’ 

In view of these striking examples, let 
us rejoice and take courage! Let the Pa- 
cific Coast face the stolid Orient where wo- 
men are enslaved, with the glorious con- 
trast of an enlightened, public spirited, 
enfranchised womanhood, ‘“tredeemed, re- 
generated, and disenthralled by the irre- 
sistible genius of universal emancipation.”’ 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


LABOR WOMEN DELEGATES. 


Among the 470 delegates attending the 
American Federation of Labor Convention 
in Fanevil Hall, six women sat through 


the sessions despite the dense smoke in. 


the hall. They were: Miss Emma Lam- 
phier of Fort Worth, Tex., representing 
the Texas Trade Assembly; Mrs. Nellie D. 
Parker of Galesburg, Ill., the Trades and 
Labor Assembly of that city; Miss Rose 
Scully of Boston, Cigar Factory Tobacco 
Strippers’ Union 8,156; Mrs. Kate Hutch- 
inson of Foxboro, Straw Hat Operators’ 
Protective Union 9,655; Margaret Bickler, 
Twine Workers’ Union 11,122. Harriet 
Keyser is a fraternal delegate. She rep- 
resents the Church Association for the 
Advancement of the Interests of Labor. 


PRESIDENT ANGELL ON CO-EDU CATION. 


President Angell, of Michigan Univer- 
sity, in an address the other day before 
the Woman’s League of the University, 
said: 

‘‘Women have come here from all lands 
and nationalities, and no breath of scan- 
dal has touched the University through 
one of them. , There have never been any 
particularly detailed rules for the govern- 
ing of these students. This is not a place 
for children who do not know how to 
stand on their own feet, but for persons 
of judgment; and we trust to your sense 
of what is right and wrong. 

‘‘When I came here in 1871, there were 
enly twelve women. There was great op- 


position to coéducation, Men said wom- 
en could not learn to study, and if they 
did learn, that they could not survive col- 
lege life. But they did, and they stub- 
bornly grew stronger, much to the disap- 
pointment of many who had prophesied.’ 


‘President Angell further expressed his 
beliof that the thousands of educated 
women who have graduated from the 
University of Michigan during the past 
thirty years have been of great benefit to 
the State. 

The Woman’s League is an organization 
formed among the women in the upper 
classes of Michigan University to advise 
and help the women in the lower classes. 


SNYDER VERSUS ABBOTT. 


Rev. John Snyder, of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., makes a new point in reply to Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s rather threadbare argu- 
ment that those only should make the 
law who can enforce it. Mr. Snyder says: 

‘*Dr. Abbott’s theory of government has 
never been recognized by any nation since 
man became a civilized being. It is safe 
to say that no great war of modern history 
was ever formally declared by a legisla- 
tive body of which a majority were not 
physically incapacitated for military ser- 
vice. In every civilized State the laws 
are made and interpreted by men who, 
generally speaking, would be physically 
incompetent to enforce them. Take a 
familiar and impressive illustration—that 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. It daily 
issues decrees which may clash with the 
vested interests and arouse the intensest 
passions of millions of citizens. To en- 
force those decrees it may command the 
military resources of the nation. And yet 
it consists of nine old men, not one of 
whom could enforce his decisions with the 
bayonet of the soldier or the baton of the 


policeman.”’ 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


THE FEDERATION BULLETIN. 


The Massachusetts Federation is rejoic- 
ing over the establishment of its own offi- 
cial organ. The Federation Bulletin, 
edited and published by Mrs. May Alden 
Ward and Miss Helen A. Whittier, presi- 
dent and vice-president respectively of the 
State Federation, will contain all circulars, 
announcements, reports and other im- 
portant matters, and each chairman of a 
Federation standing committee will have 
an opportunity to reach the clubs once a 
month with brief suggestions and reports. 
It will also contain special articles on all 
the various lines of work in which the 
Federation is engaged, written by men 
and women who are authorities on the 
subjects treated. The initial number con- 
tains greetings from Mrs, Julia Ward 
Howe, honorary president of the State 
Federation, and from Mrs Denies T. S. 
Denison, president of the General Federa- 
tion. The leading article is a history of 
‘The Domestic Reform League of the 
Boston Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union,’’ written by Miss Heloise E. 
Hersey. An account is given of the first 
village improvement conference. Official 
announcements, club calendars, concise 
reports, and notes make the number indis 
pensable to the club worker. 
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